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1 Tranfactions of their Days, contemplate 
® their good and bad Fortune, and to endea- 
~ vour as far as they are able to trace out and 

SAA difcover the hidden Sources of the Advans 
tages they enjoy, or of the Uneafi- 
nefles under which they labour, Thefe Me 

ditations they fometimes commit to Writing for,their own Sakes, 
more frequently for the Benefit of others: It was probably 
fom this laft Principle that 4rifo, avian of great Worth and 
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many good Qualities, who had fpent the Days of his Youth in 
the purfuit of Pleafure, and bore with Philofophic Steddinefs 
the Pains which thofelrregularities had occafioned; it was, I fay, 
from this laft Principle that 4ri/fo penn’d the following Fables 
which he fent to his Nephew at the Univerfity, which perhaps 
may prove neither unentertaining or uninftructive to the Stu- 
dents in other Places, and even to Mankind in general ; neither 
wou’d it have been neceflary to have mention’d this Particular of 
its being addrefs’d to a Young Gentleman at College, had it 
not been to take off the Imputation of Pedantry, to which per- 
haps it would have been otherwife liable in the Opinion of vulgar 
Criticks. 

In the happy and pleafant Country of Theffaly, fo much cele- 
brated by Ancient Writers, and fo little known to the Moderns, 
there dwelt in times of Yore a good old Shepherd cali’d Ponus, 
a Man of plain Manners, natural good Senfe, and of a free 
and chearful Temper. In his earlier Years he grew en- 
amour’d of the Nymph ° Extelia, married her, and lived with 
her many Years in the greateft Tranquillity, +Their 
Conftancy was unfhaken, their Affections felt no Decay, her 
Charms were the Delight of his Youth, her Temper the Com- 
fort and Support ‘of his riper Years. By her he had an only 
Daughter the beautequs * Hygia, who dwelt with her Parents 
on the South Side of a verdant and fruitful Mountain, grateful 
to theTiller’s Care, and producing all the Neceflaries of a Rural 
Life. This amiable Damfel was beloved by all the neighbour. 
ing Swains; not that her Features glowed with all that Vive- 
city which ufually kindles a violent but tranfient Flame ; her 
Charms were all fimple and natural, her Countenance eafy and 
compos’d, her Looks fo lively and full of good Humour, that 
to behold and admire her was the fame thing. When in the 
Chorus of Shepherds and Shepherdefles fhe was miffing, it wa 
eafily difcern’d the Beauties of that charming Country wer 
no more, they feem’d to flourifh only from her Afpect, the 
Grafs loft its verdant Hue, the Flowers hung their languid 
Heads, and Nature feem’d difcor:folate when Hygia wasnot by. 
This lovely Shepherdefs was neither Coy nor Capricious ; none 
complain’d that fhe looked on them with difdainful Air, 
fhe readily became acquainted with every one, and was the 
Delight of all with whom fhe was acquainted, by making it her 
Study to oblige them. In this fhe conformed exactly to the 
Humour of her Parents, to whom fhe was in every Refpect the 
moft Tender and the moft Obedient of Children. With al 
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thefe Accomplifhments fhe had nothing of the Indolense of a 
fine Lady; the was always doing fomeching, had learned every 
fort of Work, and all kinds of Exercifes that fuited her Condi- 
tion, and perform’d them all with an Addrefs and Spirit that 
Words are wanting to defcribe. Such was the Mountain 
Nymph Fygia. 

But alas ! fuch has been always the mutable Nature of Men, 
and fuch their Paffions for Variety even from the earlieft ‘Times, 
that in fpite of aH her Graces, all her Charms, there were many 
of thofe who had been happy enough to be well with HyG1a, ua- 
dervalued their Felicity, and fuffer’d their Hearts to be ftolen by 
one or other of the Coquets, who were the declared Enemies of 
that amiable Nymph. The Names of the moft dangerous of 
thefe W antons, and who deluded the greateft Number of the Fa- 
vourites of Hygia, were * Epithymia, * Metha and ‘ Gaftrim- 
argia: They were naturally homely and hideous, but were fo 
perfectly well verfed in the Art of painting and decking them- 
felves forth, had fo many alluring and bewitching Ways, that 
they appeared wonderfully engaging in the Eyes of the Unwary ; 
or rather, they had a Trick of cheating and deceiving their 
Sight, fo as to pafs upon them for Beauties, By this means it 
was that they gain’d fuch numerous Conquefts. It was not long 
however, before the unhappy Shepherds, that were mifled by 
their Delufions, were taught to repent of their Folly: Their 
imperious Miftreffes quickly forbad them the Sight of Hyc1a ; 
and by making ufe of that Power which fo much weakened 
their Senfes, they led them imperceptibly to the other fide of 
the Mountain, expofed to bleak Winds and noxious Dews, and 
there deliver’d them into the Hands of an old Hag call’d ‘No/>, 
who prefently put them in Chains, and kept them in the moit 
cruel and galling Slavery. That which gave the finifing 
Stroke to the Mifery of thefe unhappy Men was this, thatHyGia 
never appear’d fo beauteous to their om as now to their Re- 
membrance ; nor were they ever fo fenfible of the Pleafure her 
Converfation gave, as when thro’ their own Bafenefs and Imbe- 
cility they were deprived of it. In this fad Situation giving 
themfelves up to Madnefs and Defpair, they raiP’d at Fortune, 
curfed their own Weaknefs, and doubly curfed thofe lewd de- 
ceitful Wenches, that firit trepann’d them into the Hands of 
Nofa, and then abandon’d them in their Mifery. 

There dwelt on that fide of the Mountain which the Habi- 
tation of Nof@ rendered a Place of Horror, 2 Company of 
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ENcHANTERS *, who pretended that they were her Ene- 
mies ; but penetrating People have affirmed that they were 
fecretly in her Intereft. Indeed thus much is certain, that 
they were by no means difpleafed at the Sight of the nume- 
rous Captives that fell under her Power. Thefe Encuan- 
TERS, tho’ bred in different Schools, and hating one another, 
were continually practifing on the unhappy Shepherds, making 
them believe, that by myfterious Tali/mans, barbarous Words, 
and unintelligisle Scrolls, they would break their Chains, 
convey them on the other Side of the Mountain, and re- 
fto:e them to the good Graces of HyGia. But in putting 
theinfcives into their Hands, the Wretched commonly felt a 
Punithment juftly due to their Credulity; inftead of eafing, 
they doubled their Pains, and increafed that Load which 
Nosa had impofed upon them, and which was already but 
too heavy. Nay, which was worfe than all the reft, under 
Pretence of guiding them back to the happy Country they 
had left, they frequently (whether thro’ Ignorance or Malice 
is a Doubt) fuffer’d them to enter the! THANATEAN Cave, 
that dark and deep Recefs from whence no Mortal yet was 
ever known to return. 

Some Authors indeed fay, that amongft thefe Encuan- 


TERS there were a few mere mag or at leaft more ho- 


neft, who laying afide hard Words, ftrange Characters, and 
idle Charms, by a very few, and thofe too eafy Rules, put 
their Friends into the riglit Road that led to the Cottage of 
Hyc1a; yet thefe Inftances were fo rare, that the happy 
Ruftics who enjoy’d the Southern Side of this famous Mount, 
held it for a certain Maxim, that if once a young Man fell 
into the Company of thofe lewd Wenches, he was for ever 
Joft ; and therefore they were’ conftantly haranguing their 
Sons on the Beauties of Hyc1a, and put them perpetually 
in Mind, that all other Notions of Happinefs were mere De- 
lufions; and that to obtain real Felicity, they ought to pro- 
pofe to themfelves the Example of Ponus and Eure ta, 
who pafled thro’ Life without Care, who though their Cir- 
cumftances were but narrow, were always content, and by 
moderating their Defires, had ever Abundance. 
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TwoPARLIAMENT SPEECHES, 
to ferve upon all Occafions. 


Motto, That Rhetoric which never perfwades, and that Pathos 
which never moves. Pamp. to Lord Hom 
SIR 


HE Subjeé& of this Day’s Debate is fo important in its 

Nature, and fo extenfive in its Confequences, as wou’d 
make the Jnapplication of this Houfe not only inexcufable, but 
even criminal. When fuch an Affair is laid before the Parlia- 
ment, it is incumbent on every Member to exert his Abilities 
in a moft extraordinary Manner ; nor can I help rifing to de- 
liver my Sentiments in fo critical a Conjunéture, We have 
heard how the dumb Son of Cre/us, when hefaw a Ruffian 
Hand uplifted to murder his Father, was thrown into fuch a 
violent Agitation of Body at the Sight, that he on a Sudden 
broke the Ligaments of his Tongue, and cried out in the 
moft eager Tone of Voice, Save my Father. In like manner, 
when 1 fee Traitors preparing to plunge their Daggers into the 
Bowels of my Country, how, with what Confcienoe can I 
longer keep Silence, and not cry out Save my Country? No, 
Sir, the prefent Occafion muft remove al] Impediments, and 
warm the coldeft Tongue into the moft affecting Oratory ; for 
I might venture to fay, that ifa Refearch were made into all 
the Parliamentary Records, there would no Debate be found of 
equal Moment to that now before us. It is not a trifling 
Difpute about Nothing, which does but too often amufe the 
Declaimers of this Houfe, and exercife us in idle Flourifhes of 
Rhetorick ; —your Laws, your Liberties are in Danger; the 
Ax is laid to the Root of the Tree, and if wedo notin time 
prevent the Blow, we may foon expe¢t to fee our Troy in 
Ruins, Nor let any one fay my Apprehenfions are premature, 
they will be but too foon exemplified; and if no previous Mea- 
fures be taken, we fhall have added to our Calamities that cruel. 
left of all Reflections, that a Prevention of them was in our 
Power, You may remember, Sir, the ill Effects the Treaty of 
Utrecht brought on this Nation, Wounds which are hardly yet 
heal’d! and fhall we by a blind Infatuation of Conduct rend 
them again afunder ? Shall we dread the Confequence, and 
yet purfue the Means ? What City wou’d leave their Gates open, 
ifthey were advifed of the Approach of an Enemy? The 
French, Sir, are the moft vigilant of our Foes, and what ought 
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itil] more to awaken our Sufpicions, their Power backs and jg 
the Second of their Inclinations; and yet, tho’ we have thefe 
two rotent Adverfaries, Power and Inclination to ftruggle with, 
we are remifs in profecuting any Meafures that might lead to our 
Security. During the Continuaticn of the prefent War, our 
Negotations have been founded on the wrongeft Syftem of 
Politicks ; we before challeng’d the Empire of the Main, and al] 
Nations lower’d tothe Britifh Flag: But thefe are Honours we 
have long fince loft; our Fleets of War have been infulted, 
our Merchants pillaged, amd our Trade deftroy’d. People who 
before trembled when the Britifs Lion roar’d, have now chas’d 
your Shipping over the Ocean, cut off the Ears of your Sailors, 
and thrown then into unwholfume Dungeons to wafte away a 
miferable Life. 

From all this, I am perfwaded, you muft be convince’d of the 
high Importance of the prefent Queftion: You have it now 
in your Pov erto retrieve the almoft extinguifh’d Glory of a 
Britifh Parliament: The whole Nation looks up to you, and 
expects her Fate from your Refolves ; but if you neglect this 
critical Opportunity, if you can be infenfible of the Danger 
that threatens, and inattentive to the Means offer’d for efcaping it, 
I fhall look upon this Place, which I have hitherto confider’d 
as the Houfe of Commons, the Affembly of one Part of the 
Eng/ifh Legiflature, this Place which has contain’d fo many of 
our glorious Anceftors, and been the Scene of fuch great Debates, 
fhall I look upon hereafter only as a Set of Slumbering- Walls 
and Yawning-Benches, Upon the Whole, I declare myfelf for 
the Motien. 




























The ANSWER. 
Sir, 


H ERE has always been in the World a Set of factious 

Men, whofe natural Turbulence of Spirit will ever, even 
under the mildeft Governments, be breaking out in Clamours 
and Reproaches; but however thefe loud-mouth’d Orators may 
affect a fuperior Honefty, however they may difguife Faction 
under the fpecious Name of Patriotifm, however they may 
catch the Applaufes of a Multitude, however they may be embol/- 
en’d by a Party, however they may be pufh’d on by a natu 
ral Infolence of Temper, howeverthey may be connived at by 
People in Power, who wou’d avoid as much as poffible the lift- 
ing the Arm of Authority, however they may rife in theit 
Audacioufnefs, however they may grow more Licentious from 
this mild Treatment of them, however—— But the thing a 
plain 
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plain to need any farther Exaggeration, and I am perfwaded 

all Eyes that are not blinded by Prejudice and Party, obfcured 

by the Mifts of Ignorance, dazzled by the falfe Glitter of po- 

pular Applaufe, muft behold it in this Light ; for what Advan- 
tage can poffibly accrue to the Nation from the Motion? What 

one Argument has been offer’d fatisfa€tory to an unbias’d Mind ? 

Let us take a Review of the Topics inforced with fo muchVio- 
lence by the Honourable Gentleman who fpoke lait, who un- 

doubtedly has the Good of his Country at Heart, but is un- 

fortunately miftaken in the Means of Promoting it. He fets out 

with a confident Aflertion that fomebody, the Lord knows 
who, Traytorsas he calisthem, are preparing to plunge their 

Daggers into the Bowels of their Country ; and this Accufation 

of fo black a Dye, the very mention of which curdles my Blood, 

is fupported by no Proof, made credible by no Probability, at- 

tended with no Circumftances, but ufher’d in merely Romantic 

with a Tale from the Grecian Hiftory. Sir, this Honourable 

Houfe is not to be amufed with Similies and Fables, fetch’d - 
from foreign Parts of the World, and calculated only to glofs 

over a bad Defign. It wou’d be well indeed for the Nation, 

if many of its loudeft Talkers cou’d fufier a Fate contrary to 
that of Cra/us’s Son; I mean, if the open Mouths now em- 

ploy’d in fowing Alarm andDifcontent were to be clofed up. Nor 

is there more of Weight in his fecond Argument, which I can’t 

help thinking, with the Honourable Gentleman’s Leave, quite 

infignificant and foreigntothe Purpofe; for, as my Lord Cla- 

rendon obferves, who was thoroughly well acquainted with the 
Britifh Conftitution, and whom we may refer to with more 

Propriety than to a Greek Hiftorian, a Name ever facred to 

this Nation, and whofe incomparable Work will laft till Time 

fhall be no more! On his Judgment therefore we may reft with 

full Confidence, But what I am faying does not ftand in need 

of any foreign Authority ; it fhines in itsown native Light, and 

mutt convince all unprejudic’d Hearers. 

Sorry I am the Honourable Gentleman is obliged to go fo far 
backwards as the Treaty of Utrecht for Subjeéts of Reproach, 
_which certainly is a tacit Confeffion that prefent times afford him 
but few Topicks for it; but pray, how can the Blunders of a 
former Miniftry be chargeable on the prefent? If a weak 
Queen, infatuated with Superftition, terrified with vain Alarms 
about the Church, feduc’d by Party, gave into a fet of Mea- 
fures fatal to the Interefts of this Kingdom, and deftructive 
of her own Crown and Government ; If crafty and defigning 
Men ftruck in with this Clamour rais’d in the Nation, humoured 
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a weak.Queen to her own Ruin, urged her to Aéts’ of Delpera- 
tion, even to the difcarding thofe Men who had fo long and 
faithfully ferved her, who extended -her*Glory all over’ Furips, 
and made Britain great among the Nations, what is all this 
to the purpofe? ThéHonourable Gentleman, fond as he feems of 
Retrofearches, might as well have gone farther back in our Ah- 
nals, when his hand was in, and in Poetical Language ‘have 
begun the Yrojan War from the two Eggs. I expected to have 
heard him charge the Errors of King ‘fames the Firft, Richard 
the Third, or even William the Conqueror himfelf on. his pre! 
fent Majefty. But, Sir, we muft not not fuffer thefe Necro« 
mantic Sorcerers to call up the Ghofts of old Blunderers from 


their Graves, and exhibit them to the Eyes of the Peoples 


modern Bugbears. 

We mutt not fuffer Foxhunters to leap over the Mounds of the 
Royal Prerogatives, and trample down the Fences of Power ; 
we muft not fuffer profane Hands to pluck the Wings of the 
Crown, Theonly harm I with this Honourable Gentleman 
who fpoke laft, is, that he may be tranflated from the Houfe 
of Commons to the Houfe Lords, and dignified with a Title; 
which Remedy has been applied lately with great Succefs to 
Diftempers of this kind; and if we may judge from Ex- 
ample, will have the fame happy Effect on this Gentleman 
alfo, of opening his Eyes and fhutting his Mouth. _ I oppofe the 


- Motion. « 


The CAT, and ber Young one. 


A FABLeE. 


Grave lonely Cat, who had been for-fome time look’d ° 


upon as the beft Moufer in the Neighbourhood, lay Sun- 
ning herfelf one Afternoon in a great Bow- Window, with fome 
of, her little Family about her, After a general Silence, which 
feem’d by the Gravity of her Countenance to be fpent by her in 


profound Thinking, fhe ftretch’d herfelf up leifurely, and 
then laid herfelf down again, and refting upon her two fote., 


Paws, call’d her youngeft Daughter to her, and as foon as fhe 
was conveniently feated clofe by her, began lefloning her ia 
the following manner, ‘* Hold up your Head, Child, and mind 
what J am going to fay to you, ---- I find that 1 am going the 
Way of all Cats, and have not many Weeks, — not 

Ne 4 d aye, 
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Days to continue amongft you, to direct your fteps in this 
World ; I would therefore give you fome wholfome Advice 
before I depart. . "Know then, that J have many things to blame 
in your Conduét, and very little, if any thing, to commend ; 
ou faunter away almoft all yourTime in fleeping in the Sun 
on that Wall there ; that Wall will be the utter Ruin of you! 
The true Glory of a Cat confifts in Strength, Agility and Cun- 
ning; the two former of which are to be improv’d by Exercife, 
as the Jatter is acquir’d by Experience. I have but too often 
oblerv’d, (and ’tis with griei of Heart that I always have obferv’d 
it,) that you generally fling away the few Minutes in) which 
you are not afleep, either in running round after your ewn Tail, 
orin jumping up in the Air after Flies. A Cat that ever 
hopes to get any Reputation in the World, muft learn how 
to purfue nobler Game.” Here fhe continu’d to inftiu@ her 
in all the Marches and Counter- marches that are to be practis’d 
againft Mice; how beft to conceai herfelf ; when to fpring upon 
the Prey, and how totriumph over it when taken. In treating 
of which laft in particular, fhe was fo tranfported with the 
Thoughts of her old Diverfion, that fhe fell upon the poor 
little Creature, and ufed her juft in the fame Manner as if the 
had had a Moufe, and not her own Flefh and Blood before hier; 
She firft gave her a fevere Gripe'in the midft of her Back, then 
patted ber Ears for a Minure or two, and ‘then grip’d her 
again. ‘The Kitten, very much fatigu’d and difcompofed with 
fo painful a Leéture, watch’d the very firft Opportunity that 
offer’d, {pfUng from betwixt her Paws, and ran to hide herfelf 
in the fartheft Corner of the Room, ‘Ungrateful’ Thing! 
(cry’d the Mother, eying her with the greateft Indignation,) 
do I take fo much pains to advife and to inftruét you, and do 
you return it thus by fleeing from me? ‘Indeed, Mamma, fays 
the little one, I would willingly have ftaid and learnt more of 
you, but you towz’d me about fo violently, and gave me fo 
much Pain, that, I vow, I have forgot every Word that you 
id.” 5 

There is nothing that requires fo much Addrefs as Advice : 
To give it haughtily and feverely, is not to Inftru€, but to 
Jnful. That good Advice is rarely of any ufe, is at leat 
as much owing to the ill Condué of the Adviler, as to the 
Folly or Self-conceit of the Perfon advifed, 


Vor. IIL. 
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Whether a young GENTLEMAN Jhould be fent tas 
“™S Univerfity or io Travel. 


Imitated: from. Dean SwiFt, 


@UNMG Mafter was now juft taken from Eton, 
¥ Where Mamma had enjoin’d he fhou’d never be beaten} 
His Age: ‘was, Eig yhteen, he cou’ {wear, he cou’d fenice, 
Hum. Opera ‘T unes, talk Nonfenfe, and dance ;.’, 

But for Reading and’ Books—=’twas a mere Beggars Trade— 
He rather prefera'd to drink Tea with his Maid, 
Whilttothers,, whofe Wits-wete to. vet; sage a Living, 
Meg friglorious Ambition were’ ftraining and ftriving. 

Now to finifh this nobly, begun, Education, : 

Ard te breed him. a-Gentleman quite in the Fahien, 

pm ey appa tween ~ Join « and my iy 


Sip ‘Fobn weird have font, him. to  Oxfird of, Cation ! i 
But my Lat cwas ready to.fwoon at the Name:; ipclite 

‘© Lard my Dear! I'm sfany” ‘d bf your T hought, on my Lite 
< Pray, hearken to Senfe, and ¢ grow wife from your Wife : 

<¢, Won’d you have the peor, Child mop’d'up..in a, College, 

<6 To grow dirty: with Parfons, and ffupid: with Kinowledget 
«He muff and he /ball go to Paris, T fwear ; 

<¢. Dear! how he'll refine, in that.delicate Air ?’’ 

T hefe Debates were ferv’d up both at Dinner and. Supper,. 
And f¢ feldom ber Lady thip fail’d .to be upper ; 

But the Tes. table ne er. was without. ’em, for the 

Was uncommonly eloquent over her Tea: 

Yet alas! all her Rhetoric daily apply’d 

Cou’d yet never feduce the dull. Knight to her Side ; 
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An old- fafhion’d Reverence for Latin and Greek, 
Which not ev’n the Air of Fames’s cou’d break, | 
Still held hini a Bigot to certain rum Rules, 

That Horace and Virgil were no fuech “great Fools. 
One Morn, ‘after much Altercation had pafs’d, 
And her Ladyfhip ‘went in a Pet to ‘be drefs'd, 
“ Was ever (to Fenny the faid) a poor Wife 

“ So teaz’d with a Husband, the Plague of he? pond 

* So unreafonably dull to prefer his own Fancy— 

‘Law! Madam! whit ‘not fend young Mafter’ Vectd Sea? 
(Thus “Fenny well conn’d in‘her Leffon replyd, ° ~ 

Who always fupported -her Ladyfhip’s Side) 

‘ Ifmy Blood dées not chill ‘wher T'thik on’t ; Duce take him— 
* As if Coltidgé’ was fitting for his Euicating | a 

‘What can he learn there bat fulty old Laten ? 

‘And I’m fate all their Books a’n’t worth my old Patten: 

* His Parts will be cloge’d-with Tobacco and Ak, 

* And the Clatgy will teach him to tell a long Tale ; 

‘Only think how a Parfon behaves among Ladies, 

‘How he looks like a Mopus, and ever afraid is! ° 

‘For if you'fpeak tohim, he blufhesall over, 

‘He ftammers; and wifhes himfelf were at Dover. 

‘But fend him to Paris, 1d! how’ he'll improve 

‘In Mufic, Ragous, Wits ‘Drefing and Love! 

‘How I long to-behotd him iti fine broider’d' Cl’es f 

‘To fee him dance Louvres, arid’turn out*his Toes ! 

‘Then his Tongue too will never lie filent a Minit, 

He'll talk by the Hour without any thing in it. 

‘And indeed now, to tell'you a Piece of my Mind, 

*I don’t fee your Ladyfhip need’ ftay behind : 

‘Iam fire the Princes and Kings wou’d receive him 

‘With greater Refpeét, if you, Madam, was with him, 

‘Then let your poor Fenny atterid’ you together, 

*Tilbe hang’d:if my Héart in’ as light as’ Feather ; 

Tte2 






* Dear! 
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§ Dear! how it'wou'd pled mein this our Vagary 
To fee the’ Frerich King’ and the Queen of Hungary? 
And Drefden and Bruféls; tWofe adorable Places, 
That for ever aré fending us fuch charming Lates’; 


* And forty more Towns, as News. papers tell um, 
¢ Vienny and Brady, fo hard I can’t fpell um ; 
¢ And then in a Berlin fo Rome we hail go, 
é But hang“me if I'll kif his Holinef’ Toe.’ 
‘¢ Thou artfurely bewitch’d, Girl, her Ladythip faid, 
“© Prythee leave off thy Prating, and come comb my Head.” 
© God blefs us! how in the French Court you will ftand, 
* And their King will moft gracioufly give you his Hand: 
¢ Then he’ll ask about England, ** Pray what are you doing? 
* 46 That damn’d Duke of yours—he’ll fure be my Ruin ; 
*¢ | wifh he had never been born, I confe&, 
s* Does your Opera, Madam, go on with Succefs ?” 
But let us confider—thy Advice isn’t bad, 
And the Princes at Paris, I know, wou’d be glad 
To fee me again—befides, the great Ufe 
I fhou’d be ev’ry where, my Son r’introduce ; 
But Sir Fohbn is fo ftupid, you know, and fo mopith, 
He'll furely oppofe it, and then there no Hope is, 
* A fine Story indeed! (cry’d Fenny full thrill) 
* If Women for Hufbands are not t’have their Will. 
Let him bounce if he pleafes, and bully and heéer, 
Pd warrant I read him fuch a round Curtain- Lecter, 
That for Peace he fhou’d willingly let me depart, 
* Or by the Lord Harry I'd break hig tough Heart. 
Had he three Grains of Wifdom, I’m fure he’d confent, 
But Men will be obftinate, tho’ they repent. 
Were Women to govern, the World wou’d go better, 
For really now Man’ 3.a moft i ignorant Creter 3 
Politicians indeed l—they , ail are but Affes ; 


And for Wiflom, Pormal Riff Gravity pafles, 
‘ Thyme 
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© They know, and they envy our greater Delerts, 
© So keep us at home to mend Stockings and,Shirts:. 

‘ Tis a barbarous Jealoufy drives ’em to tame us, . 
* And if we rebel, pray what Mortal can blame us? 

Thus ‘Fenny ran on, as the Devil was in her, 
When to! on a fudden the Bell rang for Dinner. 
“© God blefs me! fo late!—cries my Lady in Amage, 
“ Sure the Cook's in.great Hurry—quick, bring me my Stays. 
“ Sir Fobn-will complain I never am dreft, . 
« And juftly enough too, I vow and proteft: 
‘© But let him.be ever fo mulpy and crof, 
" ‘No:Matter, we will go abroad Fenny, pos : 
s¢ ’Tis a fhame a young Gentleman, mop’d in a College, 
© Shou’d like a rum Parfon, learn mere. bookith Knowledge 
“ No, I'll carry him abroad, and teach him the F afhion, 
‘¢ And bring him home b/c with @ French Education, 


From a Gentleman in the Country to bis Frien@ 


OU ask me what I'm doing here? 
Why, faith, it is not mighty clear ;— 
A Life of Idlenefs, you know, ' 
Mutt oddly in Defcription fhow ; ; 
Howe’er, to gratify a Friend, 
Mf undertake it, fo attend. 
Say, Mufe!——but ah! thoa Morning Toafts 
How is thy glad Affiftance loft ? 
So late, alas! we lie a-bed— 
Elfe wou’d I paint the Orient Red 
Streaking the Hills with ruby Ray, 
And Larks the Chorifters of Day 
Pouring in Songs their flender Throat, 
Orifens of the fweeteft Nog! 
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Mufie more-grateful to the Sky 
Than ten Cathedtals can fupply. 
But al! thefé Topics are riot mine; 
We nevet ope Out Eyes till Nine, 
Nor e’er that fprightly Rapture find; 
Which fprings up in the early Mind. 
At léngth we all appear below, 
The Tea-Things wait us i a Row ; 
The Lamp’s benignant Flames afpire 
Pure and ferene as Veftal Fire. 
Ask you our Nuniber ?-—Sacred Three, 
The Number of the Graces we: 
+ But then the Sexes” —You thall know ’em, 
As faft as loitering Rhyme ¢an fhow ’em ; 
Two Cavaliers and one fair Lady, 
Both at her humble Servicé ready. 
The Charaéters you call for next, 
‘The third Divifion of my Text. 
The Lady firft(—Defcend ye Graces, 
And in her Perfon take your Places, 
Let every Guardian Sylph appear, 
Some gently perching on her Ear, 
Some basking in her beamy Eye, 
Some fpreading o’er her Cheeks a Dye ;— 
Or rather leaving idle Phrafes, 
Defcribe her with her genuine Praifes ; 
Her Beauty —rather more than.common ; 
Her Honour far above a Woman, 
And then a proper Share of Wit 
To make the Character compleat, 
The next Perfona Dramatis 
His real Character is thisy 


at 
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A Soul difdaining all that’s little, 

A Heart that would adorn a Title, 

And were not Fostune, blind as Beetle, 
Sh’ had plac’d him in a higher Sphere, 
Not crampt him with, three Cent, a Year., 
If Critics any Fault cam fpy, 

Who boaft a Microfcopjc Eye, 

Tis too much Haftinefs in gaining 


Weak Friendthips feldom woxth maintaining, | - 


Which gives him much, fugeeeding Pain 
T’ untie the foolith Knot again, 
Struck with the Earneft of a Face, 
Which feems to fpeak fome inward Grace,: 
He falls in love, his Heart o’erflows,; 
But this from mere. Good- ~Nature grows, + 
A ftrong Benevolence. of Mind, 
Which rarely, very rare we find. 
His Knowledge willing to impart, 
He loves differting at his Heart ; 
He reads—enough to keep in Fafhion, 
But Indolence his ryling Paffion, | 

And now the hardeft Task remains, 
To draw myfelf in proper Strains ; 
For of all Characters, ’tis fhewn, 
We know leaft always of our own: 
My Virtues (if indeed I’ve any, 


Which God knows, are not very many) .. _, 


You know already ; for if not, 
Why let ’em reft and be forgot— 
But this my principal Retainer, 

A certain Queernefs in my Manner, 
Which rooted ever will remain, 
Curfe on it, fpite of all my Pain ; 
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Howe’er it anfwers fome good Ends, 
Affording Laughter for my F. riends. 

Thus natur’d, down we fit to fip © 
Our Morning Tea with gentle Lip : 

But here again my Mufe digreffes, 

To fing our Dulcimea’s Praifes ; 

For fhe, as all young Ladies fhou’d, 
Holds Cleanlinefs 2 card’nal Good, ‘ 

Nor e’er, as fluttifh Matrons ufe, ~ 
Comes down like Harlots from the Stews, 
In Cap enough to make one fick, 

With nightly Perfpiration' thick, — 

And ragged Gown of greafy Silk ; 

But pureft Holland white as Milk, 

And Ruffles fpotlefs as a Bride, 

And Kerchief pinn’d, and Apron ty’d, ° | 
Thus we begin fome idle Chat, | 
As ‘* You grow lean, or you grow fat,” 
Or tell perhaps a laft Night’s Dream, 

Or talk on any trifling Theme; | ' 
«* Hark! don’t I hear the Poft-man ring? 
** Now for a Letter,-—bring it in,” 

Then we difcourfe on abfent Friends, 
And * fuch a one his Service fends :” 

Or if no Letter comes—the News 

A ftanding Subject to perufe ; 

“© Where is the Duke with his Commanders? 
*¢ A bloody Battle this in Flanders ? 

«© Duce take that Marfhal Saxe to Hell— 
“ Elections feem to promife well:” 

Then launch into a bolder Story, 

And laugh at Feuds of Whig and Tory, 
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With ev’ry Party-Faétion hence, 
And laftly wonder at the P: 

Our Breakfaft ended, now fucceed 
Amufements new ;—perhaps we read 
Books fuch as Ladies may comprizs, 

Not very difficult or wife ; 

Or idly in the Garden ftroll, 

And drink Serenity of Soul 

From ev’ry balmy Air that blows, 
Wafting its Incenfe to the Nofe: 
Tho’ now and then a.naufeous Gale 
From neighb’ring Colliers will exhale, 
Which like an evil Genius comes, 
To blaft and poifon our Perfumes. 

The Scene ftill changes ;~—-next we dine, 

Then loll o’er Strawberries and Wine; 

To loyal Healths our Glaffes ring, 

But put the Church before the King. 

And now behold a Vifit come! 

Poor Ear! I tremble for thy Drum. 

The Definition of a Hft 

Is hard to give ;—but this is it: 

Soft ogling Looks, and Graces winning, 
Affenting, nodding, chatt’ring, grinning, 
And flapping Fans, and taking Snuff, 

And Queftions made of idle Stuff; 

‘** Is the Tea, Madam, to your Liking? 

“© My Dear, I think your Watch is ftriking, 
“ *Tis time, I fancy, to be going ;” - 
Then all concludes with curt’fying, bowing. 
But this Defcription, much I fear, 

ls hardly adequate and clear; 


Vou, UL. Uu 
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Nor tho” I had the hundred Tongues, 
And brazen Throat and brazen Lungs, 
Which Poets brag of, could I yet 
A Definition give compleat. 
Befides, your Vifit is a Ware 
We traflick in but very rare,, 
But from our Neighbours keep aloof, 
Which they miftaking for a Proof 
Of Pride and Arregancy, fear us, 


And feldom (God be thank’d) come near us, 


But now the lovetieft Scene fucceeds, 


Happier than all the Day befides, 

The gentle Evening Walk of Ride, 

The idle Saunter fide by fide, 

Enjoying as we ftroll along, 

The Peafaav’s Whiftle, Milk-Maid’s Song, 
The Fragrance of the new-mown Hay, 
The Blackbird chaunting on the Spray, 


The gradual Decreafe of Light, 
And Ev’ning fad’ning into Night, 
Thus ev’ry Paffion fcoth’d to Reft, 
No Faétion ftirriag in the Breaft, 
€alm as the Sea (as ‘Fuba fays) 
When not a Breath flies o’er its Face, 
Home we return with Rapture fed, 
Take a light Supper, and to Bed. 
This is the Life, as Horace fings, 
Free from Ambition and its Stings. 
From gilded Care and enyy’d Strife, 
Which Fools call Happinefs of Life ; 
We {mile at Buftles of the Great, 
And laugh at Minifters of State. 


Hiftor 
thould 
Mater! 
Occafi 
38 hay 
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LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


Effai fur P Education de ta Nobleffe.—That is, An 
Effay on the Education of Perfons of Condition.— 
The Second Part. 


UR Author opens this fecond Part with his Thoughts 

upon Rhetoric, which is the Subjeét of the firft Chapter; 
and he obferves, that he places this after Grammar, Geometry, 
Hiftory, and Philofophy ; becaufe it is impoffible that Men 
hhould fpeak well, without having firft acquired the proper 
Materials of Eloquence ; and he applies very properly upon this 
Oceafion, the Precept of the famous Boileau, addreffed to fuch 
have a mind to be Scribling : 


Be not in hafte to handle Pen and Ink ; 
Before you write, be fure you learn to think. 


Grammar teaches, fays he, Exactnefs and Purity of Lan- 
mage, Geometry opens and illuminates the Mind, gives a juft 
Turn to our Reafoning, and accuftoms us to proceed from 
Things known to thofe we defire to make known, Hiftory 
funifhes Examples and Authorities. Philofophy informs us of 
what is it and ufeful. “So that without thefe Helps, Rhetoric 
an be of little Ufe. Teaching it too early is, in his Opinion, 
lke plowing bad Ground; it may produce fomewhat, but 
lardly any thing better than Weeds, He expatiates next on 
the Ufes and Advantages of Eloquence ; he fhews that the 
long to every Age, and every Sex, and are highly beneficial 
t0Men of all Ranks, and of every Charaéter, Among many 
other Inftances, he mentions the Duke of Marlborough, and 
ery juftly, fince it is certain, that though he fpoke French 
very indifferently, and was very laconic, yet he frequently in- 
‘ued the States-General to change their long- debated Refolu- 
tons by an Harangue of ten Minutes. 

Our Author is for teaching Rhetoric by Examples rather 
tan Precepts, by putting good Books into the Hands of young 
People, and explaining to them their Method and their Beau- 
8, There are two Points that he prefles with equal Warmth 
Wd Judgment; thefirft is, that young People fhould be ace 

Uu2 cuftomed 
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caftomed to fpeak and write correétly in their-own Language, 
‘There was, as he obferves, 2 Time when to write elegantly 
People were obliged to write in Lafin; but fince the living 
Languages have been tmproved and brought into Order, this 
Neceffity ceafes. A Nobleman will find twenty Occafions 
for exprefling himfelf in his own Tongue, for one in which he 
is obliged to harangue in Latix; and the great Merit of Edu 
cation is to acquire thofe Habits which are of the greateft Ut 
in aétive Life. The other Point upon which he infifts, is that 
of learning early to write Letters, which is generally the firt 
kind of Writing to which People are-called, and that from 
which they are laft releafed. 

To write with Eafe, with Propriety, and in a manner fuit- 
able to one’s Station, as it is an excellent, fo it ought to be an 
early Accomplifhment; becaufe unlefs acquired foon, it will 
hardly be acquired at all. He inveighs with great Vehemence, 
but with much Wit and good Senfe, againft the Follies thet 
prevail in this refpeét in his own Country, and are not altogether 
unknown in other Countries, the Chit-Chat of Fors, the im- 
pertinent Raillery of Demi-Wits, and that pert kind of Lan. 
guage which is but too apt to pafs, even upon the great World, 
for pretty Writing, Romance, Burlefque, and Fairy Tale 
are, -fays he, the Difgrace of this Age, and the only Confola- 
tion we have is, that they will not laft long enough to make 
us ridiculous tothe next. Good Senfe, a clear Stile, and Mat- 
ter kept within due Bounds, are, and ever will be, the prin- 
cipal Beauties that recommend. Works to prefent and future 
Applaufe. Thefe are Sterling Qualities, and will abide every 
Teft; the reft is but Tinfel and Embroidery, which owes the 
sittle Brightne§ it has to being frefh and in the Fafhion. 

The fecond Chayter treats of Bedily Exercifes, for which he 
is avery warm Advocate. He takes a great deal of Pains to 
fhew, that Nature intended the Body for A€tion, and that 
Sth isthe great Caufe of the Difeafes both of that and of the 
Mind, Put he is not intirely for thofe kind of Exercifes that 
we flile Robuft; and pre‘ers a Serjeant of the Guards to the 
beit Dancing-Mafter. He tells us, that handling a Musket 
early is extrenicly wholfome, and that at the fame time that it 
makes young People brisk, Jively, and full of Agility, it opens 
their Chefls, ftrengthens their Mufcles, makes them wa’k firm, 

ives them a good Air. He thinks it in vain to oppole 
bur tel in p'ain Terms, that the Mafter who can 
move gracefu.ly, to bow genteely, and 

modelt Afpeét, fhould be preferred 0 

nee 3°and to fupport his Opinion he cites 


the 
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the Great Locke, who-without, all Doubt. was as little a Friend 
to: Dancing-Mafters, as. bimfelf. , 

The-Riding the. gzcat Horfe he very ‘much cbungvcpdi but 
hethinks that young Gentlemen do not enter enough into the 
Principles of the Art : He would: have them depend. Jefs-upon 
their Mafters, and more upon themfelves; and is alfo of Opi- 
niony that a Man of Fortune may,. without degrading himfelf, 
become as well acquainted with; the Nature and Qualities of a 
Horfe as his Groom; fince it is of Importance to him,-if he 
rides much, that he fhould be well mounted, and that he fhould 
not Jeave this intirely to the. Jockeys, who, according to his Ace 
count, are very great Rogues in. France, wha atever they may be 
eliewhere. As to Fencing he is very thort: He would havea 
young Man know enough. of a Sword. to. defend himfelf, but 
pot become fo expert in the Science as to acquire a Huniour of 
offending others, through Confidence in his own Skill, A Coward 
is, in his Opinion, a miferable Character; but then he thinks 

that of a Bully not much better; and he obferves, that though 
the Laws againft Duelling 2re but late, yet they were always 
condemned by Religion ond gocd Senfe, took Rife in barbarous 
Ages,- and were unknown in Nations the moit brave and the 
moft polite. 

His third Chapter is very fhort, the Subject is Mufick, and 
he difcuffes it in three Pages, He o'ferves, shar it is very de- 
lightful, operates {trongly upon the Paffions, and that therefore 

a jult Tafte therein may well be efteemed an Accomplifhment. 
Yethe thinks a Tinéture of it fufficient for a Man of Birth, 
and the Praétice not at‘all neceflary: A Man of Quality, in 
his Judgment, ought to be afhamed of being the frft Fiddle 
in the Univerfe ; ‘and to fpend much Time “about a thing in 
which he never means to excel, he conceives to be a Weak- 
nefs, becaufe Envy itfelf never afperfed a great Man for not 
playing wellupon a Flite, or not knowing how to handle a 
Violin. The Lives, fays he, of Camillus, Scipic, and Hanni- 
bal, have been written at large, and yet what, or whether 
any, was their favourite Inftrument, rema ins to us a Secret 
When the Lyre, adds he, after the Grec# Cuftom, was pre- 
fented to Then m‘flocles, he faid, I canzet okay yet this did not 
in the leatt leflen his Credit with Antiquity. 

His fourth Chapter, in which be difcourfes of Architeure, 
Sculpture and Painting, is of avery large Extent, and he fhews 
himielf therein a great Connoifieur, He obferves that thefe 
were always efteem’d Liberal Arts; and that in the politeft 
Ages,. Men of the firft Rank were proud of having a fine 
Fatte in them. Philip the Father of Alexander ays, he craved 


himielf 
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himfelf upon his Coin, the Victories he -had obtain’d at the 
Olympick Games ; and the noble Family of the Fadsij at Rome, 
took the Sirname of Pidor, becaufe one of them excelled 
in Painting. 

Yet he thinks it fufficient for a Man of Quality, to be very 
well acquainted with the Theory of thefe Arts, without 
troubling himfelf with the Practice, except with refpec to De- 
figning, which may be of ufe in many Cafes; he fhows 
how the Skill which he recommends may be obtained, by pointing 
out the proper Method of Study, mentioning the beft Au- 
thors in each of the Arts, and in each of their Branches, giving 
alfo a fucciné& Detail of the faireft Buildings in Paris, with their 
principal Beauties, and alfo fome Hin‘s of their Defects. He like- 
wile tells us the Palaces, and even the private Houfes that are 
beft furnifhed with Statues and Pictures. He concludes 
this Chapter with a pretty long Digreffion upon Prints; em- 
ploys a good deal of Pains in fhowing how at the fame Time 
that ‘they divert, they may be eafily ren’e zd ufeful and 
inftruétive to Young People. 

Politenefs is the Bufinefs of his fifth Chapter; he defines it 
to be the Art of making Peopie pleafed with us and with 
themfelves: He lays it down as a Thing certain, that true 
Politenefs is not only an Accomplifhment in a Man of Quality, 
but a neceflary and valuable Accomplifhment. It is a kind of 
Polifh, without which the beft Education though it does not 
lofe its ufe, yet it wants its Luftre. A Polite Man, fays he, 
charmsat firft fight, becomes more and more agreeable the longer 
we converfe with him. Whereas the great Lord, full of Haughti- 
nefs and Pride, is a Tyrant, fhunned by all but his Slaves, 
who wou'd themfelves fhun him if they durft ; the Man of 
Learning too is terrible, ifhe isa Pedant ; and even the Man 
of rigid Morals and fevere Virtue, though he may be admired, 
yet is feldom beloved. 

But then he infifts that true Politenefs muft be accompany’d 
with Sincerity ; an Eafinefs of the Countenance, Affability 
in Addrefs, Kindnefs in Speech, Complaifance in Aétion, 
and Profeffions of Good- Will and Friendthip to all who approach 
him, will not, in his Opinion, conftitute a Polite Man, if he 
is not in his Heart, all that he feems in his Behaviour. Jt is for 
this Reafon that he treats with the utmoft Contempt, what the 
Moderns {tile fine Breeding ; a Multitude of Bows, a clofe Eth- 
brace, vehement Profeffionsof Amity and Refpect, Profufion of 
Promifes, and all that Torrent of Civilities which diftinguifh 
a mighty fine Gentleman, are with him the Tricks of a De- 

ceiver. 
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ceiver, Good ‘Manners, good Senfe, and good Nature, are, ac- 
sording,to his Syftem, the conftituent Parts of good Breeding. 

His fixth Chapter reipeéts Travelling, which, as he very truly 
fets. forth, was the great Inftrument of Knowledge to all the 
antient Sages, Solon and Lycurgus, the Law-givers of Athens and 
Sparta, acquired by vifiting foreign Climes, that Wifdom which 
enabled them to become the Legiflators of Greece. Their. Ex- 
ample was obey’d as well as their Laws; and fuch as defired to 
diftinguifh themfelves by their Knowledge, commonly made the 
Tour of Egypt, at leait, which was then efteem’d the Seat of 
Science. It was by this means chiefly, that the Greeks 
carried to fo high a degree of Perfection thofe Arts, the Rudi- 
ments of which they borrow’d from the Ea/fern Nations ; and 
it was by this acquired Knowledge that they ftill fuftain’d theic 
Reputation, when they had loft their Power. The Romans, 
when they had conquer’d Greece, made Travelling thither an 
Effential part of polite Education, and might in this Senfe be 
faid to pay a Tribute to their own Subjects. It appears from 
hence, how much Travelling was efteemed among the greatett 
People that Hiftory has recorded. Our Author however very 
freely acknowledges, that fince the happy Invention of the 
ufeful Art of Printing, Travelling is no longer of fo great 
Confequence, or at leaft is not fo indifpenfibly neceflary as in 
former times. A Man may now make the Tour of the 
World in his Clofet, and acquire a competent Knowledge of all 
it’s Parts without quitting his Elbow Chair: But notwithftand- 
ing this, feeing the World remains ftill a Thing of great 
Utility, and therefore may be efleem’d requifite to a finifh’d 
Education. 

It is indeed true that there isno longer Occafion for long Voy- 
ages and perilous Journies, becaufe the Knowledge of the dif- 
tant Parts of the World, fo far as is convenient for a Perfonof 
Condition, may be very well learned from Books and Conver- 
fation ; yet in regard to Countries near at home, and the prin- 
cipal Kingdoms in Europe, this Reafon does not hold, - Itis necef- 
fary to be better and more intimately acquainted with them, and 
therefore it is requilite that young Gentlemen fhould vitie them. 

Upon thefe Principles he condemns the Omiffion of this 
part of genteel Education in France, from a foolifh Prefumption 
that there is nothing worth feeing without the Limits of that 
Country. He takes care to make the Folly and Abfurdity of 
this Notion very apparent; he fhows that, as without Geography, 
Hiftory cannct be underftood at all, fo it is never fo rerfectly 
comprehended as when we have taken a View of the Places 

them: 
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himfelf upon his Coin, the Victories he had obtain’d at the 
Olympick Games ; and the noble Family of the Fadij at Rome, 
took the Sirname of Pidor, becaufe one of them excelled 
in Painting. 

Yet he thinks it fufficient fora Man of Quality, to be very 
well acquainted with the Theory of thefe Arts, without 
troubling himfelf with the Practice, except with refpeét to De- 
figning, which may be of ufe in many Cafes; he fhows 
how the Skill which he recommends may be obtained, by pointing 
out the proper Method of Study, mentioning the beft Au- 
thors in each of the Arts, and in each of their Branches, giving 
alfo a fucciné Detail of the faireftBuildings in Paris, with their 
principal Beauties, and alfo fome Hin's of their Defects. He like. 
wile tells us the Palaces, and even the private Houfes that are 
beft furnifhed with Statues and Pictures. He concludes 
this Chapter with a pretty long Digreffion upon Prints; em- 
ploys a good deal of Pains in fhowing how at the fame Time 
that they divert, they may be eafily ren’e :d ufeful and 
inftru€tive to Young People. 

Politenefs is the Bufinefs of his fifth Chapter; he defines it 
to be the Art of making Peopie pleafed with us and with 
themfelves: He lays it down as a Thing certsin, that true 
Politenefs is not only an Accomplifhment in a Man of Quality, 
but a neceflary and valuable Accomplifhment. It is a kind of 
Polifh, without which the beft Education though it does not 
lofe its ufe, yet it wants its Luftre. A Polite Man, fays he, 
charms at firft fight, becomes more and more agreeable the longer 
we converfe with him. Whereas the great Lord, full of Haughti- 
nefs and Pride, is a Tyrant, fhunned by all but his Slaves, 
who wou'd themfelves fhun him if they durft ; the Man of 
Learning too is terrible, ifhe isa Pedant ; and even the Man 
of rigid Morals and fevere Virtue, though he may be admired, 
yet is feldom beloved. 

But then he infifts that true Politenefs muft be accompany’d 
with Sincerity ; an Eafinefs of the Countenance, Affability 
in Addrefs, Kindnefs in Speech, Complaifance in Aétion, 
and Profeffions of Good- Will and Friendthip to all who approach 
him, will not, in his Opinion, conftitute a Polite Man, if he 
is not in his Heart, all that he feems in his Behaviour. Jet is for 
this Reafon that he treats with the utmoft Contempt, what the 
Moderns itile fine Breeding ; a Multitude of Bows, a clofe Efh- 
brace, vehement Profeffionsof Amity and Refpect, Profufion of 
Promifes, and all that Torrent of Civilities which diftinguifh 
a mighty fine Gentleman, are with him the Tricks of a De- 

ceiver, 
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ceiver. Good ‘Manners, good Senfe, and good Nature, are, ace 
cording,to his Syftem, the conftituent Parts of good Breeding. 

His fixth Chapter re‘peéts Travelling, which, as he very truly 
fets forth, was the great Inftrument of Knowledge to all the 
antient Sages. Selon and Lycurgus, the Law-givers of Athens and 
Sparta, acquired by vifiting foreign Climes, that Wifdom which 
enabled them to become the Legiflators of Greece. Their Ex 
ample was obey’d as well as their Laws; and fuch as defired to 
diftinguifh themfelves by their Knowledge, commonly made the 
Tour of Egypt, at leait, which was then efteem’d the Seat of 
Science, It was by this means chiefly, that the Greeks 
carried to fo high a degree of Perfection thofe Arts, the Rudi- 
ments of which they borrow’d from the Ea@fern Nations ; and 
it was by this acquired Knowledge that they ftill fuftain’d theic 
Reputation, when they had loft their Power. The Romans, 
when they had conquer’d Greece, made Travelling thither an 
Effential part of polite Education, and might in this Senfe be 
faid to pay a Tribute to their own Subjects. It appears from 
hence, how much Travelling was efteemed among the greatett 
People that Hiftory has recorded. Our Author however very 
freely acknowledges, that fince the happy Invention of the 
ufeful Art of Printing, Travelling is no longer of fo great 
Confequence, or at leaft is not fo indifpenfibly neceflary as in 
former times. A Man may now make the Tour of the 
World in his Clofet, and acquire a competent Knowledge of all 
it’s Parts without quitting his Elbow Chair: But notwithftand- 
ing this, feeing the World remains ftill a Thing of great 
Utility, and therefore may be efleem’d requifite to a finifh’d 
Education, 

It is indeed true that there isno longer Occafion for iong Voy- 
ages and perilous Journies, becaufe the Knowledge of the dif- 
tant Parts of the World, fo far asis convenient for a Perfonof 
Condition, may be very well learned from Books and Conver 
fation ; yet in regard to Countries near at home, and the prin- 
cipal Kingdoms in Eurepe, this Reafon does not hold. - Itis necef- 
fary to be better and more intimately acquainted with them, and 
therefore it is requilite that young Gentlemen fhould vitie them. 

Upon thefe Principles he condemns the Omiffion of this 
part of gentecl Education in France, from a foolifh Prefumption 
that there is nothing worth feeing without the Limits of that 
Country. He takes care to make the Folly and Abfurdity of 
this Notion very apparent; he fhows that, as without Geography, 
Hiftory cannct be underftood at all, fo it is never fo rerfeétly 
comprehended as when we have taken a View of the Places 
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themfelves where thofe great Actions have been performed, 
that therein are recorded. He demonftrates, that the Sight of 
Antiquiies is the only-way to form a right Notion of the 
Power, the Knowledge, the Genius, and the Abilities of thofe 
great Nations that were formerly Miftrefles of the Univerfe, 
and now make fo {mall a Figure therein, He points out many 
other Advantages of Travelling, fuch as opening or enlarging 
the Underitanding, removing Prejudices, fupplying the Def- 
ciencies of Books, and enabling Men to judge by their own Ex- 
perience of the Partiality or Impartiality of printed Travels, 

At the Clofe of the Chaprer he gives fome very excellent 
Cautions, fuch as, that young Men fhould not be fent abroad too 
eaily before they have attained to Ripenefs of Judgment, have 
acquired the feveral kinds of Knowledge before recommended, 
and, above all, are perfeétly well acquainted with their own 
Country ; that they fhould be recommended to Perfons of Quality 
and Credit, in all the Countries through which they travel, fo 
as to be fecure of their Proteétion, in cafe of Accidents ; and 
that while they are abroad they apply them(elves to learn the 
Language of the Country they are in, ftudy the Manners of 
the People, obtain a juft Knowledge of their Virtues and Vices, 
inquire, 2s far as is poffible, the true Charaéters of fuch as are 
pofletied of Power, and thofe who are known to afpire to it. 
In fine, he would have them confider Travelling not as 2 
boyifh Amufement, but as a manly Employment, and as that 
Part of Education, from fucceeding in which they may promife 
themfelves the higheft Advantages. 

The Choice of a Profeffion is the Subje& of the feventh Chap- 
ter, which he opens with a Maxim of the famous Puffndorf’s, 
viz. That fuch as embrace no Profeffion, fin manifeftly againft 
the Law of Nature. To make ufe of a large Fortune merely 
to gratify the Paffions, is, in his Opinion, not only a very mean, 
but a very guilty Action. As every Man is a Member of So- 
ciety, and as every Man of Birth and Fortune owes thefe 
Diftinétions to the Laws of Society, they are under the higheft 
Obligations to perform their Duty towards Society, by making 
choice of fome Method of {pending their Time, fo as to be ufe- 
ful totheir Country. It is a great Folly in Parents to refolve, 
almoft as foon as they are born, that this Child fhall be a Sol- 
dier, that make his Fertune in the Church, the other pufh his 
way at Court; for thefe are Things entirely out of a Parent’s 
Power ; and it too frequently happens, that they are fowing the 
Seeds of Difhonour and Ruin to their Family, while, in their 
own Opinions, they are laying Plans for exalting it. a 
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He obferves, that a Military Turn is moft common among 
the French Nobility, and next.to that they generally incline to 
thesEcelefiaftical State. He allows that both are laudable, but 
he fhews that fometimes neither of them is expedient; and he 
takes notice of an Inconvenience peculiar to.that Country, that 
the Robe, or, as we ftile it, the Law, is left to a certain Num- 
ber of Families, to whom it ferves for a kind of Inheritance ; 
whereas, he very rightly judges, that there is nothing more 
worthy of a Man of Quality, than to fhine in the Station of 
a Magiftrate, to make his Contemporaries happy by a ftri& 
and-prudent. Adminiftration of the Laws, and to aim at tranf- 
mitting a Reputation to Pofterity founded ona Zea! for Juttice. 
He farther remarks, that it is a Misfortune to a Country, where 
Men of Worth and Breeding think themfelves above meddling — 
withthe Finances, He confzfles that in moft of the Employ- 
ments of that Nature, it is very difficult to conciliate the Af- 
fections of the People with a due Difcharge of the Truft; but 
in Anfwer to this, he fuggefts that the Grievances arife from 
the want of Integrity in thofe who are thus employed ; and he 
thinks that this Complaint would in a great meafure ceafe, if 
Men of Rank and Family would condeicend to enter into the 
fuperior Offices of the Revenue. 

He likewife hints, that Lewis XIV. very wifely provided, 
that Merchandize, taking that Word in its proper Senfe, fhould 
benno: Prejudice to Nobility ; and he laments that the Effect 
of this wife Provifion has fo little anfwered its Intention. In 
the Conclufion he lays it down, that whatever is juft in itelf, 
and ufeful to the Community, is honourable ; and that a Man 
can only leffen his Dignity by behaving ill in his Profeffion, or 
by taking it into-his Head, that the Virtue and publick Spirit 
of his Agceftors. gives. him a Right to have no Virtue or 
publick Spirit at all. 

In the eighth Chapter, he difcourfes of the Military State, 
but at the very beginning he takes.notice, that he does not pre- 
tend to teach the Aft of War, or to lay down the Rules by 
which - young Gentlemen may render themfelves eminent in 
that. Profeffion ; for he acknowledges, that thofe lie without 
the Limits of his Underftanding, and belong to other Mafters 
in another School. What he aims at then is, to correé cer- 
tain Prejudices in the Minds of young People with refpeét to 
that Profeffion, which he obfe:ves is only noble in this Senfe, ; 
thatit qualifies them for the Defence of their Country, and 
not at all as too many ugderftand it, frem the brutal Power it 
giles of deftroying human kind. : 
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themfelves where thofe great AGtions have been performed, 
that therein are recorded. He demonftrates, that the Sight of 
Aniiqui.tes is the only way to form a right Notion of the 
Power, the Knowledge, the Genius, and the Abilities of thofe 
great Nations that were formerly Miftrefles of the Univerte, 
and now make fo {mall a Figure therein, He points out many 
other Advantages of Travelling, fuch as opening or enlarging 
the Underitanding, removing Prejudices, fupplying the Def- 
ciencies of Books, and enabling Men to judge by their own Ex- 
perience of the Partiality or Impartiality of printed Travels, 

At the Clofe of the Chaprer he gives fome very excellent 
Cautions, fuch as, that young Men thould not be fent abroad too 
eaily before they have attained to Ripenefs of Judgment, have 
acquired the feveral kinds of Knowledge before recommended, 
and, above all, are perfeétly well acquainted with their own 
Country ; that they fhould be recommended to Perfons of Quality 
and Credit, in all the Countries through which they travel, fo 
as to be fecure of their Proteétion, in cafe of Accidents ; and 
that while they are abroad they apply themfelves to learn the 
Language of the Country they are in, ftudy the Manners of 
the People, obtain a juft Knowledge of their Virtues and Vices, 
inquire, 2s far as is poffible, the true Charaéters of fuch as are 
pofietied of Power, and thofe who are known. to afpire to it, 
In fine, he would have them confider Travelling not as a 
boyifh Amufement, but as a manly Employment, and as that 
Part of Education, from fucceeding in which they may promife 
themfelves the higheft Advantages. 

The Choice of a Profeffion is the Subje& of the feventh Chap- 
ter, which he opens with a Maxim of the famous Puffedorf’s, 
viz. That fuch as embrace no Profeffion, fin manifeftly againft 
the Law of Nature. To make ufe of a large Fortune merely 
to gratify the Paffions, is, in his Opinion, not only a very mean, 
but a very guilty Action. As every Man is a Member of So- 
ciety, and as every Man of Birth and Fortune owes thefe 
Diftin&tions to the Laws of Society, they are under the higheft 
Obligations to perform their Duty towards Society, by making 
choice of fome Method of {pending their Time, fo as to be ufe- 
ful totheir Country. It is a great Folly in Parents to refolve, 
almoft as foon as they are born, that this Child fhall be a Sol- 
dier, that make his Fertune in the Church, the other puth his 
way at Court; for thefe are Things entirely out of a Parent's 
Power ; and it too frequently happens, that they are fowing the 
Seeds of Difhonour and Ruin to their Family, while, in their 
own Opinions, they are laying Plans for exalting it. a 
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He obferves, that a Military Turn-is moft common among 
the French Nobility, and next-to that they generally incline to 
thesEcclefiaftical State. He allows that both are laudab!e, but 
he fhews that fometimes neither of them is expedient; and he 
takes notig¢e of an Inconvenience peculiar ta.that Country, that 
the Robe, Or, as we ftile it, the Law, is left to a certain Num- 
ber of Families, to whom it ferves for a kind of Inheritance ; 
whereas, he very rightly judges, that there is nothing more 
worthy of a Man of Quality, than to fhine in the Station of 
a Magiftrate, to make his Contemporaries happy by a ftrié&t 
and-prudent Adminiftration of the Laws, and to aim at tranf- 
mitting a Reputation to Pofterity founded ona Zea! for Juftice. 
He farther remarks, that it is a Misfortune to a Country, where 
Men of Worth and Breeding think themfelves above meddling 
with the Finances. He confzfles that in moft of the Employ- 
ments of that Nature, it is very difficult to conciliate the Af- 
fections of the People with a due Difcharge of the Truft; but 
in Anfwer to this, he fuggefts that the Grievances arife from 
the want of Integrity in thofe who are thus employed ; and he 
thinks that this Complaint would in a great meafure ceafe, if 
Men-of Rank and Family would condeicend to enter into the 
fuperior Offices of the Revenue. 

He likewife hints, that Lew:s XIV. very wifely provided, 
that Merchandize, taking that Word in its proper Senfe, fhould 
beno Prejudice to Nobility ; and he laments that the Effet 
of this wife Provifion has fo little anfwered its Intention, In 
the-Conclufion he lays it down, that whatever is juft in itfelf, 
and ufeful to the Community, is honourable ; and that a Man 
can only leifen his Dignity by behaving ill in his Profeffion, or 
by taking it into-his Head, that the Virtue and publick Spirit 
of his Agceftors..gives. him a Right to have no Virtue or 
publick Spirit at all. 

In the eighth Chapter, he difcourfes of the Military State, 
but at the very beginning he takes.notice, that he does not pre- 
tend to teach the Aft of War, or to lay down the Rules by 
which - young Gentlemen may render themfelves eminent in 
that. Profeffion ; for he. acknowledges, that thofe lie without 
the. Limits of his Underftanding, and belong to other Mafters 
in another School. What he aims at then is, to correé cer- 
tain Prejudices in the Minds of young People with refpeé to 
that Profeffion, which he obferves is only noble in this Senfe, . 
that<it qualifies them for the Defence of their Country, and 
not at all as too many uaderftand it, frem the brutal Power it 
giliés of deftroying human kind. ; 
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A Soldier, a&ting upon the former Principle, is a virtuous. 
Patriot and a Mam of Honour ; but he who is carried"away b 
the jatter Notion, is a downright Butcher, or at-leaft a Man of 
Blood. ‘ 

The common Notion is,. that Courage isthe fupreme mili- 
tary Virtue ; and, like moft other common Opinions, this is 
really very true, when underftood in a right Senfe : But the 
Bufinefs is to know, what is properly tobe called Courage; 
not, furely, a blind headftrong impetuous rufhing into Danger, 
and expoling Life as if it were a Thing of no Value: This is 
not Courage, but Fury ; not Bravery, but downright Brutality ; 
and yet with the Vulgar this pafles for Heroifm. To be fatif.* 
fied this is not Courage, let us fee what is fo. A fteddy Regard 
to Duty grounded upon Principles of Honour, Virtue and 
Religion ; a Contempt of Death, where Life is “accompanied 
with either Guiltor Shame ; a Fortitude of Mind, capable of 
bearing Misfortunes, Injuries and Negle&s; a Patience not to 
be overcome by Hardfhips, or worn out with. Fatigue; a Dif. 
pofition to merit Commznd, by an Obedience ready, dili- 
gent, and unreferved : This is that Courage that is a true mili- 
tary Virtue; the reft isa mere Vapour, that fprings from Pride, 
and is kept alive by Vanity. 

Another dangerous Prejudice is, the fimple and groundlefs 
Whimfy, that the Art of War is to be acquired without Study, 
and that all the Requifites to Command are included in a Com- 
miffion, If this was really fo,- why fhould it be called an Art? 
All Arts have this Quality, that. they depend upon each other, 
Vitruvius tells us, that an Architect fhould be previoufly skill’d 
in Writing, in Defigning, in Geometry, in Arithmetick, in 
Hiftory, in Ethicks, in Natura] Philofophy, in Phyfick, in 
the Laws of his Country, in Aftronomy and in Mufick. If all 
this be requifite to make an Architeét, what a Fund of Know- 
ledge muft go to compofe a General ! 

In the firft Place he muft be a Man of true Religion, be- 
caufe fram thence alone proceed thofe Qualities of the Mind, 
which render 2 Man truly Great ; the reft areall but deceitful 
Appearances. His Religion muft appear in his Morals; if 
thefe are corrupt, we cannot expect Generofity, Magnanimity, 
Fidelity, Juftice and Difintereftednefs, Virtues that are fure 0 
fecure Refpect from Enemiesas well as Friends, He muft have 
a perfe&tK nowledge of Mankind; for as one has rightly obferved, 
it was to his itudying the Genius and Humour of the Roman 
Generals. that Hanzbal owed his ViGtories. He ought to un- 
deiftand Languages, that he may conveife with Strangers 
:, without 
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without Affiftance. He ought to be very ready in the ufe of 


Figures ; wad as for the practical Part of Geometry he can’t be 
without it. As for the Knowledge of Fortification, as far as 


. it can be acquired in Theory, there are Books enough to teach 


it. He ought to be acquainted with D “ening, becaufe it is 
neceflary to exprefs his own Thoughts, and to comprehend 
clearly what has been expreffed in that way by others. He 
muft have an exact Knowledge of Geography, and more ef- 
pecially of thofe Countries that are commonly the Seat of War, 
fince it is requifite that he fhould know exaétly, the Diftances 
of Places, the Nature of the Roads between them, the fhorter 
Cuts, and the Towns, Villages, Mountains, hoilow Ways, 
Rivers, Woods, nay and even Thickets and Hedges; he 
muft alfo have no flight Tinéture of Eloquence, becaufe it isa 
Thing for which he will have daily Occafion. But if all thefe 
Qualities are neceffary to a General, they are mo lefs neceflary 
to him who afpires to that Dignity. If War be a Trade, 
there is no being a Mafter of that Trade, but by the Study- 
ing it, 

There ‘is time enough in Seafons of Peace, to learn all 
thefe Requifites, and many niore that are ‘till unmention’d. 
Phyficks and the Study of natural Phih/ophy are extreamly ufeful ; 
but above all Hiffory, read with Diligence and Attention. Lu- 
enllus that famous Roman General, the Conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, became Mafter of ‘the Art of War in his Clofet, 
and made his firft Campagin in quality of Commander in Chief, 

The Moderns have great Advantages in this refpect ; and 
the Military Memoirs, (of which our Author gives a very large 
and a very exa€t Lift) if perufed carefully, and not with a View 
to Amufement, may be of wonderful Service. Books of Tra- 
vels may be read to very good Purpofe, but thofe that relate 
to the Law of Nature and Nations, are indifpenfible inthe 
Progrefs of Military Study. A young Officer ought likewife to 
read over all the Practical Books that have been written by 
the great Mafters in this Science ; in which, by the Way, we 
fave one in our own Language that yields to none, even in the 
Opinion of foreign Criticks ; I mean thé Treatife penn’d by 
General Bland. 

But this is not all, Experience amd Practice muft be joined ; 
and in order to this, a young Officer ought to feek the Conver- 
fation of Men of Years, long Service, and eftablifhed Reputa- 
tion. By Practice is to be underftood the living iv a mihtary 
Manner. It is fcandalous for a Man, who makes Arms his 
Profeffion, to drefe and fpend his Time effeminately, like a 
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Lady’s Page. A pompous Equipage, Strings of Mules laden 
with Baggage, fuperb Services of Plate, may ferve to excite the 
Courage of one’s Enemies, but can never raife our own, 
Officers have fometimes loft at Play, in the opening a Cam- 
paign, Sums fo confiderable, as to oblige them to quit the 
Army ; and others who have been more fortunate, have there- 
upon become infolent to fuch as lived with that Prudence and 
Occonomy as became their Stations, We have already faida 
great deal, but our Author fays much more ; it is his favourite 
Vopic, and he expatiates upon it with a Pleafure equal to that good 
Senfe and found Knowledge, which appear through his whole 
Work, and which fufficiently teaches us, that the Faults com- 
mon to Officers in other Countries, are no lefs common in 
lrance. 

In the ninth Chapter our Author difcourfes of Politics, which 
he defines to be the Art of rendering People happy, by modelling 
their Conduct according to the Laws of Society, and the Rules 
of right Reafon, Without the Knowledge of this Art, one is 
as a Stranger in his own Country, or rather like a Man ina 
deep Sleep, or a Paflenger in a Veffel carried he knows not how, 
and bound he knows not whither. He obferves, that the 
fuperficial Knowledge of Politics is apt to render Men fubtile, 
intriguing and troublefome; yet right Notions of this Science 
are the very beft Remedies for thefe Diforders, as inclining Men, 
from Principles of good Senfe, and the Confideration of their 
own Intereft, to yield a due Submiffion to the Laws, to obey 
their Superiors willingly, and to have a fincere and thorough 
Concern for the State, ; 

There are fo many unforefeen Accidents that may call a Man 
of Birth and Condition to the Exercife, forthe time, of fupream 
Power, that to neglect this Study may prove not only a fhame- 
ful, but a dangerous Omiffion, and perhaps deprive him of the 
Reward of his Services, for want of proper Qualifications, It 
was from a Forefight of this, that a very able Minifter in 
France eftablithed a kind of College for this Learning, which 
however came to nothing in a very fhort time; whereas in 
Germany the Droit Public is an effential Part of genteel Educa- 
tion, and as fuch, there are Profefiors of it in all the Univer- 
fities of the Empire ; which, by the way, gives us Hopes, that 
notwithftanding all the Art and Contrivances of her Enemies, 
fuch a Spirit of Liberty will always be kept up as may preferve 
the Germanic Body, _ 

Our Author fhews very briefly what are the preliminary 
Acquifitions requifite to one who would apply himelf to this 
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kind of Science ; and after recapitulating, thefe, he advifes the 
Perufal of Fuflinian's Inftitutions, a Compendium of the Roman 
Law, a Tinéture of that. of France, and of the Canon Law. 
But then he fuppofes, that the Works of Puffendorf and Gro- 
tius have been carefully read, and thoroughly digefted, before 
any of thefe Treatifes are fo much as looked into. 

He then recommends the new Edition of Puffendof’s Intro- 
duction, as proper to give a general Notion of the prefent State 
of Europe. He advifes next the acquiring not a fuperficial, but 
a clear, correét, and perfect Comprehenfion of the State of 
France, for which he recommends feveral Authors. The Hiflory 
of Treaties, in his Opinion, ought to come next ; which though 
he owns to be in the main a dry Study, yet he thinks it is fo 
neceflary to the perfect underftanding both the Hiftory of paft 
and of prefent Times, and the real Intereft of a Country, that 
it cannot be neglected. Thefe Points difcufied, he enters more 
particularly into the Manners, Conduct and Behaviour of one 
inclined to make his way in Courts; he fhews what Qualifica- 
tions are required, what may be difpenfed with, and what 
Errors are chiefly to be guarded againft and avoided, He ob- 
ferves, that Modefty, Docility and Diligence wonderfully re- 
commend young Men at their firft Appearance ; that the De- 
fire of obliging and doing Good ought not only to be affected 
from Policy, but to flow eafily from the Heart, as the fureft 
Means of fucceeding. The fteering a middle Courfe between 
Parfimony and Profufion, is the higheft Point of Judgment, 
even in exalted Stations, of which he gives an Inftance in the 
famous Spanifh Minifter Cardinal Ximenes, who though he had 
the abfolute Direction of the Affairs of that Kingdom, yet his 
Behaviour was fo difcreet as never to afford Occafion for the 
Envious to publifh their fecret Diflike of him; which preferved 
him in his Miniftry, in conjunction with another great Quality, 
which was that of being fo calm, and fo compofed, as never to 
forget what was due to any Man’s*Rank or Station, who 
addrefled him during his Miniftry. 

In this Chapter our Author expatiates largely on the Office 
and Duties of an Embaffador, enters into all the the neceflary 
Acquifitions for the Difcharge of the minifterial Fun@tion, lays 
down general Maxims for the Conduct of Negotiations, and 
exhibits a very exaét and ufeful Catalogue of Books, proper to 
be read by fuch as hope to acquire a Reputation in this Way. 
He takes occafion to mention Machiavel amongft political Wri- 
ters, and to obferve, that though his Difcourfes upon Livy 
are good, yet his own Syftem of Politics delivered in his oo 
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{tiled The Prince, are deteftable ; though he allows, that 
‘have been but too much admired, ftudied and practifed. He 
declaims vehemently againft Breach of Faith, and taking fuch 
Advantages as are inconfiftent with the Letter of Treaties. He 
obferves, that every Elevation of Dignity ought to be confidered 
as a new Tye to behave with Honour, and even with Pun@i- 
lio, fo that the Dependence of Mankind might grow ftronger 
in Proportion to the Character of the Perfon upon whofe Pro- 
mifes they depend ; whereas too commonly it is quite otherwife, 
In fine, he recommends Difcretion as a Quality much fuperior 
to Cunning ; he afferts that Candour is of more Ufe to-a Poli 
tician than Falfhood, and that the moft difficult Negoeiations 
have been moft happily terminated by Men of fair and unfpotted 
Characters, 

“In a word, in this, as in all the reft of his Leétures, he 
prefers Virtue and Prudence to every thing ; and takes aban- 
dance of Pains to fhew, that even Statefmen who are governed 
by their Paffions, are feldom happy ; fo that in this, as well as 
m other Stations, 2 Man of true good Senfe will regard nothing 
fo much as the difcharging his Duty, and think no Reward fe 
fatisfa€tory as fucceeding in the Service of his Prince and of his 
Country. Power is a very fleeting Poffeffion ; Wealth hard to 
be obtain’d, difficult to be kept, and by 2 Man of Bufinefs ne- 
ver to be enjoy’d: Whereas the Credit refulting from a Series 
of long Services, and an univerfal Approbation of one’s Mafter, 
and one’s Fellow Subjects, is the nobleft Profpeét a great and 
good Man can have on this Side the Grave, 

The tenth and laft Chapter cf his Work, contains his Senti- 
ments upon Marriage, and is not at all inferior to the ref. 
He opens it with obferving, that it is the Fonndation of civil 
Society ; that it gives Subjeéts to the State, and lawful Heirs 
to our Titles and Poffeffions, It ought therefore to be confi- 
dered as the moft important Step a Man can take in private Life, 
as it is that upon which his Fortune, his Credit, and his Peace 
muft depend. A happy Marriage is the Source of every kind 
of Felicity ; and, on the other hand, an unhappy Marriage is, 
of all other, the greateft Misfortune. A Man who lives chear- 
fully in his Family, who loves, and is beloved by his Wife, 
who fees his Children with the Fondnefs of a Parent, and con- 
ducts his domeftick Affairs with the Wifdom of a Legiflator, 
beholds a well-regulated State in his own Houfe, of which him- 
felf is the Head. But where Difcord and Diffention reign, 
where Occonomy is wanting, and Union is no more, the 


Husband and the Wife are alike unhappy, their private - 
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foon become publick, their Errors are the Story of the Day, 
and their Mifcarriages the Topic ofevery Converfation. An 
Evil more grievous than this, is neither in the Power of Chance, 
nor can be feigned by Lmagination. 

The Inference he draws from thefe Defcriptions is very 
feafible and i that in the Choice of a Wife, a Man 
eught to confult his Reafon always, and never his Paffions; he 
does not mean bythis to exclude Love, or more ery Af- 
feétion, without which it is impoffible that any Marriage fhould 
be happy ; but he would have this Fendernefs arife from Re- 
feGtion, and not from Accident ; for, as he rightly obferves, 
Beauty that commonly gives rife to hafty Inclinations, is a very 
{mall Ingredient amongft the numerous Qualities that enter 
jnto the Compofitiun of a good Wife: Amongft thefe he rec- 
kons firft Modefty in Countenance and in Carriage, a great 
Fund of good Senfe, a Calmnefs fcarce to be difcompofed, 
aSweetnefs of Temper equally remov’d from Giddinefs and 
Languor, a fincere Difpofition to make the Happinefs of her 
Haiband her perpetual Study, the Management of her Family 
her conftant Bufinefs, and the Education of her Children her 
fupreme Delight. 

He confeffes, that thefe’ Qualities are rarely to be found ; 
but he intimates what is more extraordinary, that they are not 
very often fought: Men, fays he, are captivated by exterior 
Charms, by a brisk and gallant Air, by an idle and ufelefs, 
though a lively and pleafing Wit ; they have no Diflike toa ro- 
ving unfettled Difpofition, and look upon a Tafte for fafhiona- 
ble Diverfions, asa Thing rather to be fought than fhunned 
ina Wife. But fuppofing it otherwife, he acknowledges that 
there is nothing fo difficult to be known as the Sex: Young 
Women are generally educated by Old ones, whoteachthem ra- 
ther to hide thanto amend their Failings, fothat the Difcovery of 
them is generally made too late. A young‘Woman of a good 
Family, commonly fpeaking, appears what fhe ought to be, and 
therefore to know what fhe really is, is an Affair that re- 
quires Time and Attention ; every thing, fays he, isto be con- 
fider’d, her Looks, her Conftitution, her Dyefs, her Air, the 
Tone of her Voice, in a Word, the moft trivial of her Aéti- 
- are to be fcann’d, in order to. form a right Idea of her 

ind, 

But according to him, there are two great Points to be 
eonfider’d, which will facilitate fuch a Difcovery very much. 
The firft is the Charaéter of the Parents, and the next the 
young Lady’s Education. Example of ever, kind is a very 
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Powerful thing, but that of Parents is much more fo: If aFather 
or Mother are full of Pride, Vanity, or Fondnefs for Pleafure ; 
if they are remarkable for Inconftancy of Mind, or Corruption 
of Manners, it muft be an admirable Genius indeed that cap 
enable a young Woman to efcape the Infection. Education js 
alfo a thing of very great Confequence, and what cannot be 
look’d into with too much Caution. To Read, to Write, to 
have a fuperficial Notion of Religion, to Sing, to Dance, and 
to work a little with the Needle, is the common Road of fe- 
male Education. What Wonder then, that a Perfon thus 
brought up, fhould be fo little fit for the Converfation of a Man 
of Senfe, for the Partner of his Joys and Cares, or to thare 
with him in the Government of his Family f 

But thefe are Remarks to be made in time, and it re- 
quires a great deal of Reafon and good Senfe to enter into 
fuch Enquiries, and to make a right ufe of them in regard to 
her Inclinations. But after all, tho’ the Parents are Perfons 
of the greateft Honour, tho’ the young Lady has been equally 
happy in natural Endowments, and in the Cultivation of them, 
abfolute Perfection isa Thing not to be expected ; fhe has the 
mott of it who has the feweftFaults. Thefejtooare to be enquired 
after, and difcover’d if poffible before Marriage, that they may 
be born with Patience after it ; in refpect to thele, every Man 
muft judge for himfelf, according to the Qualities of his own 
Mind, and that decree of Command which he has over his own 
Paffions, But inftead of all this Delay, and all this Caution, 
moft People rufh haftily into this State, and difcover none of 
its Inconveniencies till they are fore’d to it by Experience; 
then they grow uneafy, fretful, impatient, and givea Look, 
becaufe they are at liberty fo to do to their Heat and their Refent- 
ment: ‘They are perpetually reproving, chiding and giving 
Marks of their Power and their Difpleafure. Such Methods 
feldom are, indeed hardly can be attended with Succefs ; they 
forget that Mildnefs, Indulgence and Complaifance, tho’ they 
are Virtues that make no great Show, are Virtues nevertheless, 
Virtues peculiarly neceffary to the Marriage State, which is fel- 
dom happier than where both Parties adhere ftriétly to Decency 
and Decorum, 

The Faults are frequently on the Woman’s Side, and in the 
Choice of a Wife a Man ought to guard againft them ; but 
it is very poffible they may be on his Side likewife; and 
therefore it is fit the Man fhould examine his own Brealt 
alfo. People commonly imagine, that in Marriage the Heart 
only is concerned; this is a great Miftake, the Head too has 

therein 
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therein a great deal of ‘Bufinefs. A’ Man ought to weigh 
well his own Qualifications for conduéting a Family, for ma- 
naging that Part of his domeftic Concerns which belongs to 
him, and whatever elfe attends fuch an Alteration of Cir- 
cumftances. If upon fuch Examination he finds that the 
Ficklenefs of his Mind, the Vehemence of his Temper, the 
Indolence of his Di‘pofition, and im fhort,. the whole Frame 
of his Underftanding unfit for that Condition, he ought to 
avoid it. There may be Inconveniences in this too; but 
Inconvenience is far eafier borne than Mifery. 

After all, there are a Number of unhappy Marriages, in 
which thie Parties have’ rio fhafe, but are meré Viétimis to the 
Folly of their Parents. “The Bargain perhaps was ftruck before 
they faw each other. What an Indignity is this to human Na- 
ture? The firft Confideration in fuch Cafes is the Fortune, 
and in this a few Thoufands more or lefs brings People together, 
or keeps them afunder. While Parents love Money fo much, 
they ought not to wonder if after Marriage their Childten love 
one another very little. But fo.it is, that Luxury has obtained 
an univerfal Empire, and Money is thought neceffary to main- 
tainit. But this too is a Miftake, Luxury is a Gulph that will 
fwallow il the Riches of Perv. But fuppofe it was not fo, is 
not a middle State with Honour, Credit, and Pezece, better than 
immenfe Riches with Diferder, Difcord, and Diiquiet? Will 
Money cure the Difeafes either of Body ox Mind, or is it pof- 
file to enjoy Riches if Peace be wanting? Let 4 Woman 
bring ever fuch a Fortune, if fhe brings ill Humours fhe will 
make a Man miférable ; and if fhe is extravagant fhe will con 
fame his Fortune and make him poor. Thefe are Things we 
fte'every Day, but-we never find a Day to confider them. 

It is this Luxury, this Vanity which I have to often {poke of, 
this Divinity which all the World adores, that exaéts from 4 
new-matried Coupie the moft fenfejefs, Offerings, It is com- 
mon to fucrifice a Sixth, ora Fifth, fometimes the Half, fome- 
timges the Whole, of the Fortune recei¢ed, to the Ceremonies of 
the Wedding. To keep up a foolifh Cuftom, People are made 
unhappy for their Lives. This Divinity is ingenious in feducing, 
the beftows upon thefe Offerings the {pecious Names of Decency, 
Generofity, Marks of Love and Re(peét for the fair Bride ; but 
I, faysthe Author, who make no Seciet of my Impiety towards 
this Goddefs, fay plainly, that it isthe Height of Extravagence. 
Let us conclude then. with owning honeftly and candidly, that 
thefe fuperfluous Expences, and Luxury in gencral, frequently 
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hinder Perfons of both Sexes from entering. into. a State which 
Nature infpires, Reafon demands, and Religion authorifes: An 
Effect no lefs prejudicial to the State, than manifeftly deftrudtive 
-- Of Purity of Manners, 
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The Hiftory, Prefent State, Political Interefts ant 
Conneétions of the Kingdom of Portucat, fince the 
Acceffion of the Houfe of Braganca, with fome Re 
flections on the Probability of reviving the Portuguete 
Intereft in the Eaft-Indies. 


HILE the War continued, the Commerce of the 

Brazils begau to grow much more confiderable than 

in former Times, by the working of the Gold Mines; and as 
there was at that Timea great Intercourfe between. the two 
Nations, the Briti/h Traders obtained a large Share of that 
Gold for the Commodities, and Manufaétures, with which they 
furnifhed the Portuguefe. King ‘fobn could not help feeing 
this with Concern, he thought it hard they fhould have buta 
Sight of the vaft Wealth derived from their owm Settlements, 
and that it fhould immediately vanifh, as it were, oat of Par- 
tugal into another Country, His Minifters were exactly of 
their Mafter’s Opinion, and many Confultations were held a- 
bout finding a Remedy for what they confidered as the greateft 
Grievance, At length it was concluded, that. the only. Me: 
thod could be taken was to prohibit the Wear.of. foreign Manu- 
fa€tures ; and this had certainly been put in Execution, if 
Lord Galway, the Commander of our Forces in. that. Country, 
tho’ a Frenchman by Bijth, had not prevented.it...He was a 
great 
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great Favourite with his Portuguefe Majefty, and efteem’d to be, 
as he certainly was, a very honeft Man. To him therefore, as 
toa Friend, and under the ftricteft Injunction of Secrecy, the 
King communicated this Affair, and asked his Advice about it. 
His Lordfhip told him fairly, that the Remedy would be worfe 
than the Difeafe ; that the fame Providence which had given his 
Subjects Gold, had beftowed Commodities and Manufactures 
upon the Engilijh ; that the Exchange therefore was not fo 
injurious as he imagined ; and that by prohibiting Commerce, 
he might force thofe that were now his beft Friends to become 
his Enemies, and to employ their Naval Power, which he knew 
to be fo much fuperior to his own, in taking that by Force for 
which they gave now a proper Equivalent. He farther repre- 
fented, that whatever Turn the War might take, Portugal 
muft always ftand in need of the Friendfhip of England, to 
prevent becoming dependent on the Houle of Aufria or the 
Houfe of Bourbon; and therefore it was much better that his 
Subjeéts fhould trade with thofe from whom he had fo much to 
hope, than with other Nations from whom he had all things to 
far, The King, who was both a reafonable and a juft Prince, 
and who in this Bufinefs ated folely from a laudable AffeCtion 
for his Subjects, comprehended the Force of thefe Arguments, 
and immediately laid afide a Project, which how plaufible fo- 
ever in its firft Appearance, was certainly at the Bottom nei- 
ther equitable nor practicable. Happy for the World if all 
Kings meant as well, deliberated as coolly, and were as ready to 
receive and follow geod Advice! 

The next remarkable Point in the prefent Reign was, the 
Quarrel between his Partuguefe Majefty and the Pope, about 
the Affair of the Nuncio Bichi, an Incident too inconfiderable in 
itlelf to be mentioned in a Work of this Nature, if it did not 
contribute to explain a political Article which is very well worth 
the ingenious Reader’s while perfectly to comprehend ; becaufe 
on the one hand, it fhews the Conneétion between the Catho- 
lic Powers and the Head of their Church ; and on the other 
hand, it explains the Manner in which thefe Powers 2& when 
they believe themfelves at any time ill ufed by the Pope.  Sig- 
nor Bichi was fent to the Court of Lisbon fo early as the Year’ 
1710, and at firft the Court was very far from being pleafed’ 
with him, but by Degrees he got over this Averfion, and in a 
fort time afterwards the King recommended him to Clement XI, 
fora Cardinal’s Hat ; which was refufed, under-Pretence that his 
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Nomination. was oppofed bythe Imperial Court ; which, how- 
ever, was not ftrift!y true, Jnnocent XLII. confiding in the known 
Piety of the King of Portugal, ventured to ufe him worfe than 
his Predeceflor bad done; for he not only refufed abfolutely to 
make the Nuncio a Cardinal, but recalled Siz. Bichi, and- fent 
another Prelate to fuceed him. But the King of Portuga] 
would not fubmit to this Indiguity, and therefore fent Word 
to the new Nuncio, not to fet Foot in his Dominions, and 
refufed likewife to let the old one go, til] he was affured that 
Refpeé&t would be paid to his Nomination, Upon the Death 
of Innocent XII. fucceeded Benedié&t XUI, who went a Step 
farther than his Predeccflor, by commanding pofitively the 
Nuncio Bich: to quit the Court of Lifbon, which accordingly 
he did, and returned by the way of Madrid into Italy. But 
this Treatment provoked the King of Portugal to fuch a de- 
Bree, that he recalled his Subjects from Rome, broke off all 
orrefpondence with that Court ; and if the Pope had lived a 
Jittle longer, would very probably have fet up a Patriarch, 
Cardinal Corfint fuccceding Pope Benedi&, by the Title of 
Clement XII. found himfelf under a Neceffity of putting an 
End to this Quarrel, which had now lafted almoft twenty 
Years, and in his fecond Promotion in 1731, beftowed the 
long-expected Hat upon Bichi, who was then upwards of 
sixty. There is no doubt the Court of Rome hoped that, in 
the Courfe of this Difpute, either the King or the Nuncio 
would have died, and then it would have dropped of courfe, 
in a manner honourable to the Holy See; but failing in this, 
the iste Pope was forced to make the beft of a bad Bargain, 

that he might avoid driving Things to Extremities. 
- Inthe Year 1729, a double Marriage was concluded between 
the Courts of Spain and Portugal; the Prince of Afurias, 
now his Catholic Majefty, efpoufed the Infanta of Portugal, 
and the Prince of Brazil the Infanta of Spain, formerly {tiled 
Queen of France. The Exchange of the Princefles was made 
with great Solemnity, and their Catholic and Portuguefe Ma- 
jeltics had an Interview on the 23d of ‘fanuary, in the Ifland 
of Pegon in the River of Caya, about a League from Badajoz. 
But notwithftanding this Alliance, the two Courts were vely 
near coming to a Kupture in 17355 and it is thought, that 
the fending a Britis Fleet univer the Command of dir Fobn 
Norris to Lifoou,s was what chiefly prevented it, and faved 
Portugal from.an Invafion. It was not however. till two 
Years after, and then with great Difficulty, that the Courts 
were 
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were reconciled; fince which there has happened ‘very little 
remarkable in Portugal, except his Majetty’s being ftruck 
with the Palfy, under which he has laboured for feveral Years. 
This Monarch, who is now drawing towards Threefcore, 
has governed his Dominions longer than any Prince in Europe, 
being in the forty-firft Year of his Reign, and has the Pleafure 
of feeing his Son, the Prince of Brazi/, in the Flower of his 
Age, beloved and admired by his SubjeQs, his eldeft Daughter 
on the Throne of Spain, and his other Children the Support 
of his declining Years. So that few Princes in our Memory 
baye reigned more happily, and none at this Junéture enjoys 
3 fairer Prof pect. 

As for the Interefts of Portugal, they may be divided into 
Political, which regards their Poflcflions in Europe, and Come 
mercial, which refpects their Dominions in 4fa, Africa and 
America. As to the firft, there is no doubt that it confifts in 
maintaining Peace; a Point to which his prefent Majefty has 
been always well inclined, and has thereby preferved Quiet ta 
bis Subjects, in the midft of all the Broils of Europe. There 
is no doubt the Power of the Houfe of Bourbon has been, and 
there is no Reafon to fufpe& that it will not remain, formidable 
to this Kingdom ; and hence arifes the Neceflity that Portu- 

al is under, of living upon good Terms with the maritime 
eng and more efpecially with Great Britain. It is indeed 
faying no more than Truth, that there is fcarce any Inftance 
in Hiftory of a more lafting and fincere Friendfhip, than has 
fubfifted, for near a Century paft, between the two Crowns ; 
and as it is their mutual Intereft that it fhould fubfift, there 
feems to be no Ground to fufpect it will not do fo.’ While 
this continues, and while Great Britain majntains her Supe- 
riority at Sea, Portugal can hardly ever be in danger. As 
for the northern Crowns, fhe has very little to do with them, 
or they with her; and as for the ltaken States, it is not eafy 
to conceive how any Differences fhould arife between them 
and his Portuguefe Majefty ; or if there fhould, it-is very eafy 
for him to do himfelf Juftice. There were formerly long 
and bloody Wars between the Subjects of this Crown and. the 
Moors ; but as their Caufes are now ceafed, the Confequences 
arefunk with them. We muft however except the piratical 
States of Barbary, which are in conftant War with Portugal, 
becaufe they are conftant Gainers by it; but whenever a mar- 
tial and active Prince, as the Prince of Brazil is reputed to: be, 
fhall_ be feated upon that Throne, he will not find it‘a very 
‘ difficuit 
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difficult Matter to put his Navy in fuch a Condition, as may 
impofe Refpect upon thofe thievifh People, whofe Depredz- 
tions are a’Scandal to all the European Powers, who micht 
eafily crufh them at once, inftead of continuing to pay Ty 
bute to an infignificant Race of Rovers, that owe their Im- 
unity merely to the Negligence and Want of public Spirit in 
thofe, who ought long ago to have deftroyed them, and may 
do it whenever they think fit. Let us now defcend to the 
fecond ‘Particular. 

As to the Commercial Intereft of Portugal, it lies now 
chiefly in the /Vef, as it did formerly in the Ea/t-Indies; 
and in refpect to Brazil, their Strength is fo great, that they 
have no Reafon to apprehend any thing from their Ncigh- 
bours; the only Danger to which they are expofed, is from 
an Infurrection of their own Negroes, which might indeed 
have very bad Confequences. In the prefent State of Things, 
this Colony is the moft profitable in the World, fince, con- 
fidering the Proportion between the two Kingdoms, Portugal 
draws more Profit from her Brazils, than Spain from both 
Mexico and Peru. It is otherwife in regard to Afa, where 
from an Empire of almoft incredible Extent, the Portugue/e 
Dominion is fhrunk almoft within the narrow Bounds of the 
little Peninfula of Gog. It has been often deliberated in the 
Council at Li/oon, whether they fhould not defert even that, 
fince in fome Years it cofts more to maintain it than it is 
Worth. But of late we are told, that a Projeé has been 
formed, not for recovering their Dominions indeed, but for 
reftoring their ‘Trade, and extending their Commerce in the 
Eaft-Indies, by reforming the Abufes under which it has long 
fuftered.. If ever this is carried into Execution, it muft be 
at a Time when the other Eurepean Powers, that have Do- 
minions “in thofe Parts, are at War with each other; and 
therefore they can never expect a more favourable Juncture 
than the prefent. If they embrace it, there is no doubt that 
toreigzn Merchants will be ready enough to fecure their own 
Effeéts, .by trading under Portuguefe Colours ; and a very few 
Years Praétice of this kind would change the Face of their 
Affairs in’ India, and might poffibly encourage their Govern- 
ment.at home to think ferioufly of giving them all the Af- 
fiftance in their Power; the want of which has been moft ap- 
parently the principal Caufe of their declining. 

Before the Kingdom of Portugal was annexed to that of 
Spain, her Monarchs were remarkable for their Attention 2 
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naval Power, to the Support of their Colonies, and whatever 
might extend, their Commerce ;, and to this extraordinary 
Care of their Princes the quick Growth of their maritime 
Force, and their amazing Progrefs in /ndia was chiefly. due. 
But while a Province to Spain, all this funk as faft.as it rofe, 
and before the Portuguefe could extricate themfelves from this 
Dependence, they. were almoft undone. The defending their 
own Country next, and-the recovering of Brazil, employed 
all their Care, and thefe are their Excufes for neglecting the 
Indies. But as all thefe Burdens are now removed, as they 
have no fecret Enemies to fear, no avowed Foes to oppofe 
them, they may certainly, by a timely and fteddy Appli- 
cation, reftore the Face of Things in this Country ; but 
to delay this, will very probably put it for ever out of their 
Power. 

Upon the whole it may be truly faid, that under the pre- 
fent and the latter Part of the laft Reign, the Kingdom of 
Portugal has had’Time to recruit and recover its internal 
Strength, which was much exhaufted by fo long a War, as 
followed the raifing the Houfe of Braganca to the Throne. 
If the Advantage therefore of this Conjuncture be not loft, 
but the Portuguefe avail themfelves fome way or other of an 
Interval that leaves them entirely at Liberty, there is no 
Queftion they may make a very different Figure in the next 
Century, from what they did in the laft, or do at prefent. 
But if, as I faid, they let Occafion flip, and ftay till Europe 
fettles upon its old Foundation, when their Dependency on 
Spain will be again felt, they may continue as inconfiderable 
as fome Writers have taken @Pleafure to reprefent them. 
But this will be their own, that is, the Fault of their Govern- 
ment. For when thé great Powers are embarrafled, then the 
lefler States have an Opportunity of becoming, .by fome bold 
Meafure, which may bé taken before any of their Neighbours 
are well acquainted with their Views, powerful and independent. 
If a Plan for regulating what ‘ittle~belongs to them in the 
Indies, had been fixed a Year, aftef this War began, they 
might have been, by this time, as formidable there as any, 
except the Dutch; and the French, would have connived 
at and affifted them, as the weakeft Side, till they made them 
more confiderable than the reft, and then they would repent 
of their good Offices, and endeavour to ruin them. Yet their 
firft Run of good Fortune might well enable them to ftand 
frm, and the Remembrance of paft Misfortunes infpire them 

with 
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with juft Principles. This well conceived, arid atténtiveh 
promoted, is a very feafible Scheme of reviving their paft Glory, 
and reftoring naval Power to the Portugué/fe, who muft at- 
tempt formewhat of this kind, if they really mean to raife 
their Heads again, and rival that Reputation they had before 
Don Sebaftian, by invading Barbary, deftroyed himfelf, his 
Army, and the Interefts of his Subjeéts, which’ had coft his 
Anceftors fo much to acquire. 
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